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Experts  Give  Guidance  to 

Our  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Programs 


Last  December,  nearly  200  farmers,  business  people,  conservationists, 
extension  workers,  and  researchers  gathered  for  a  symposium  just  outside 
Washington,  D.C.  These  specialists  were  called  together  to  give  us 
suggestions  on  how  we  can  carry  out  the  full  intent  of  the  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977  (RCA). 

We  asked  them  to  provide  guidance  for  future  agricultural  policy  ...  to  help 
us  figure  out: 

•  Where  agriculture  may  be  in  the  next  50  years; 

•  Where  natural  resource  conservation  will  fit; 

•  How  to  get  more  conservation  on  the  ground;  and 

•  How  policy  can  be  steered  in  the  right  direction. 

As  I  said  in  my  introductory  address  to  the  group,  that’s  a  tall  order.  But 
conferees  rose  to  the  occasion.  What  they  have  provided  USDA  is  the  sound 
thinking  and  advice  that  we  can  use  to  shape  the  RCA  process,  to  give  policy 
decisionmakers  a  balanced  set  of  data,  and  to  change  USDA  conservation 
programs  for  the  better  when  the  need  is  clear  and  the  authority  is  in  place. 

As  Richard  Siegel,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment,  told  the  group,  USDA  soil  conservation  programs  are  going  to 
operate  in  a  new  world  and  they’re  going  to  have  to  prove  their  mettle.  The 
"old  time  religion"  of  soil  conservation  is  going  to  be  complemented  by  a 
tough,  analytical,  rigorous  approach. 

And  we  are  going  to  need  the  kind  of  hard  data  and  analysis  that  came  out 
of  the  symposium  to  improve  and  support  our  resource  conservation 
programs. 


Cover:  A  typical  farm  pond  in  Carroll  County,  Md. 
(Photo,  Tim  McCabe,  visual  information  specialist, 
‘^■  blic  Information,  SCS,  Washington,  D.(j.) 
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Symposium  Held  on 
Future  Agricultural 
Technology  and 
Resource 
Conservation 

by  Judith  E.  Ladd 

In  early  December  1982,  a  group  of 
nearly  200  agricultural  research  sci¬ 
entists,  farmers,  agricultural  business 
people,  extension  workers,  and  other 
specialists  met  outside  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  participate  in  a  symposium  on 
Future  Agricultural  Technology  and  Re¬ 
source  Conservation.  The  experts  were 
called  together  to  review  the  current 
state  of  the  water  and  land  resource 
base  and  of  the  agricultural  food  and 
fiber  production  system  and  to  gage 
where  they  might  be  headed  during  the 
next  50  years. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(USDA)  and  the  Center  for  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Development  (CARD)  at  Iowa 
State  University,  Ames,  planned  the 
symposium  so  that  experts  could  help 
USDA  determine  what  future  policies 
should  be  regarding  the  conservation  of 
soil  and  water.  Recommendations  from 
the  symposium  will  be  used  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  Soil  and  Water 
Resources  Conservation  Act  of  1977 
(RCA)  and  other  USDA  activities. 

Peter  C.  Myers,  chief  of  USDA’s  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  and  Earl  O. 
Heady,  director  of  CARD,  keynoted  the 
symposium.  Myers  discussed  the  RCA 
process  and  objectives  and  outlined  the 
purpose  of  the  symposium.  He  told  the 
group,  "We  are  asking  you  for  sugges¬ 
tions  on  how  to  carry  out  the  full  intent 
of  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources  Con¬ 
servation  Act  of  1977;  but  in  a  larger 
sense,  we  are  asking  you  to  assess  the 
direction  agricultural  policy  should  take 
in  the  future.” 

Heady  presented  “The  Setting  for  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Production  and  Resource  Use 
in  the  Future.”  He  said  that  the  extent  to 
which  agricultural  lands  will  be  eroded 
and  water  supplies  will  be  depleted,  or 
conserved,  depends  on  a  complex  set 
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of  variables.  Some  of  the  variables  he 
cited  were  demand  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  technology  available  to  agri¬ 
culture,  the  adoption  of  soil  and  water 
conserving  practices,  conversion  of  land 
to  nonagricultural  uses,  energy  de¬ 
mand,  the  structure  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Nation’s  agricultural  policies. 

“This  symposium  has  been  called  to 
analyze  future  possibilities  in  all  of 
these  facets  of  agricultural  resource 
use,”  Heady  said.  “It  is  expected  that 
the  projections,  deliberations,  synthe¬ 
ses,  and  propositions  forthcoming  can 
provide  inputs  for  the  large-scale  mod¬ 
eling  efforts  underway  by  SCS  and 
CARD. 

“We  hope  these  interdisciplinary 
discussions  among  an  outstanding 
group  of  scientists  from  all  over  the 
Nation  can  provide  stimulation  and  im¬ 
agination  for  all  of  us  in  the  future,”  said 
Heady. 

The  symposium  was  organized  into 
nine  work  groups,  which  included:  Soil 
management  technology,  tillage,  and 
crop  rotation  practices;  land  use;  water 
resource  technology  and  management; 
adoption  and  diffusion  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  practices;  crop  technolo¬ 
gy;  crop  nutrition  technology;  pest 
management  technology;  machinery 
technology;  and  red  meat,  dairy,  poul¬ 
try,  and  fish. 

Following  the  keynote  addresses, 
speakers  from  each  of  the  nine  work 
groups  set  the  stage  for  the  working 
session  to  follow.  The  speakers  dis¬ 
cussed  such  topics  as  emerging 
technologies;  agricultural  trends;  and 
plausible  research,  development,  and 
implementation  programs. 

Finally,  the  work  group  members  met 
to  tackle  the  task  of  forecasting  yields, 
recommending  research  projects  and 
identifying  technology  needs,  critiquing 
policies,  and  predicting  trends.  On  the 
final  day  of  the  symposium,  the  work 
group  moderators  reported  on  their 
groups'  findings  and  predictions. 

Several  of  the  work  groups  addressed 
the  future  of  conservation  tillage  and 
no-till.  The  soil  management  technology 
group  noted  a  need  for  improving  soil/ 
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seed  contact  in  heavy,  clayey  soils  and 
a  need  for  improved  equipment  for 
precision  placement  of  fertilizer  and 
pesticide.  The  group  identified  the 
placement  of  fertilizer  and  pesticide  as 
one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of  con¬ 
servation  tillage  and  no-till. 

The  crop  technology  group  predicted 
that  pure  no-till  is  unlikely  to  become 
popular;  however,  group  members  ex¬ 
pected  conservation  tillage  to  become 
increasingly  popular  and  to  contribute  to 
increased  productivity  in  the  long  run. 
The  crop  nutrition  technology  group  pre¬ 
dicted  a  10-  to  20-percent  increase  in 
fertilizer  use  under  conservation  tillage 
in  the  short  run  and  little  or  no  increase 
in  the  long  run.  Group  members  predict¬ 
ed  that  no-till  would  require  more  nitro¬ 
gen  initially  than  other  conservation 
tillage  practices.  They  agreed  with  the 
soil  management  technology  group  that 
fertilizer  placement  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  conservation  tillage  and  no¬ 
till,  and  they  indicated  that  ways  to  fer¬ 
tilize  subsoils  at  lower  costs  may  be 
needed. 

The  pesticide  management  group 
identified  pest  problems  to  be  the  same 
in  conservation  and  conventional  tillage. 
The  group  noted  that  the  tools  to  control 
pests  are  available,  but  a  major  problem 
is  in  management,  especially  moisture 
and  fertility.  As  far  as  pollution  is  con¬ 
cerned,  more  effective  chemicals  re¬ 
quiring  much  smaller  application  rates 
are  being  developed.  This  will  result  in 
less  contamination;  however,  the  group 
noted  that  the  buildup  of  organic  materi¬ 
al  will  create  a  biosphere  that  can  cata¬ 
lyze  compounds  faster.  The  group 
members  expressed  a  concern  about  a 
long-term  buildup  of  organisms  capable 
of  inactivating  broad  classes  of  pesti¬ 
cides,  thereby  requiring  more  of  a  com¬ 
pound  under  initial  applications. 

The  machinery  technology  group  is 
convinced  that  conservation  tillage 
methods  are  here  to  stay,  including  strip 
tillage,  ridge  farming,  and  slot  planting. 
Group  members  predict  the  use  of  ridge 
type  planting  will  increase  yields  5  per¬ 
cent  by  the  year  2000  and  7  percent  by 
2030.  Until  now,  machines  have  mainly 
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been  adapted  or  altered  for  conserva¬ 
tion  purposes,  but  the  group  felt  that 
equipment  will  be  designed  more  and 
more  specifically  for  conservation.  The 
first  area  will  be  in  secondary  tillage 
equipment,  especially  for  incorporating 
pesticides. 

The  land  use  group  discussed  issues 
influencing  land  conversion  including 
marketing  issues,  legislative  issues, 
and  policy  issues.  Group  members  also 
came  up  with  several  data  and  analysis 
needs  and  some  recommendations. 
They  discussed  the  need  for  developing 
sound,  technical  solutions  to  what  they 
called  “the  coming  High  Plains  dust 
storms.”  The  group  predicted  that  with¬ 
out  such  solutions,  “reactive  political” 
solutions  could  be  forced  upon  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  would  not 
necessarily  be  the  best  solutions. 

The  water  resource  technology  group 
stated  that  the  United  States  has  the 
potential  for  a  water  crisis  over  the  next 
50  years,  which  would  probably  be 
manifested  in  regional  shortages  and 
water  quality  problems,  particularly 
ground  water.  The  group  felt  that  the 
real  opportunity  for  agricultural  water 
management  is  the  highest  in  the  east¬ 
ern  United  States.  They  noted  a  need 
for  basic  research  on  the  longrun  ef¬ 
fects  of  chemically  assisted  farming  on 
water  quality,  especially  ground  water. 
They  also  noted  a  need  to  understand 
the  mechanism  by  which  nutrients  and 
pesticides  move  through  the  soil  and 
into  aquifers. 

The  water  group  concluded  that  flood¬ 
ing  remains  a  nationwide  problem.  They 
urged  that  USDA’s  commitment  to  the 
small  watershed  program  be  examined 
because  the  program  offers  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  jointly  addressing  flood  control, 
irrigation,  water  supply,  drainage,  and 
erosion. 

The  work  group  on  adoption  and  dif¬ 
fusion  said  that  too  much  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  the  individual  and  not 
enough  has  been  placed  on  community 
factors.  The  work  group  members  felt 
that  technicians  who  work  directly  with 
landowners  and  users  should  have  bet- 

:  Gaining  in  salesmanship  and  inter¬ 


personal  relations.  They  noted  a  need 
for  more  information  on  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  tenant  farmers  and  absentee 
landowners  and  a  need  for  better  data 
on  the  relationship  between  land  tenure 
and  erosion  rates.  They  recommended 
an  increased  number  of  demonstration 
farms  more  widely  spread  throughout 
the  country.  They  would  like  to  see 
model  leases  developed  which  are  tied 
to  conservation  plans. 

The  red  meat,  dairy,  poultry,  and  fish 
group  predicted  that  total  per  capita 
consumption  of  animal  protein  will  not 
change,  but  there  may  be  some  shifting 
in  kinds.  The  group  predicted  a  10-  to 
25-percent  increase  in  production.  The 
biggest  projection  was  for  catfish.  It  now 
takes  18  months  to  raise  a  1 -pound  cat¬ 
fish  to  market  weight.  By  2000,  it  will 
take  12  months  and  by  2030  only  6 
months.  The  group  noted  that  genetic 
advances  have  outstripped  nutritional 
ones.  More  research  is  needed  on  how 
to  properly  feed  highly  productive  ani¬ 
mals.  Genetic  engineering  will  involve 
not  only  animals  but  also  the  microbes 
that  live  symbiotically  with  them. 

The  nine  work  groups  addressed 
many  other  issues  and  made  additional 
forecasts  of  yields.  An  executive  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  work  group  reports  will  be 
published  this  year  followed  by  the  sym¬ 
posium  proceedings. 

Judith  E.  Ladd, 

editor,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  News. 

SCS,  Washington,  D.C. 
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RCA  Update 

The  final  soil  and  water  conservation 
program  that  was  developed  under 
terms  of  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  of  1977  (RCA)  has 
been  sent  to  Congress.  The  new 
program  sets  national  conservation  pri¬ 
orities;  targets  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (USDA)  financial  and  technical 
assistance  for  conservation  to  critical 
resource  problem  areas;  redirects 
USDA  emphasis  in  research,  education, 
and  information  to  priority  problems;  in¬ 
volves  local  and  State  governments 
more  fully  in  conservation  programs; 
and  improves  the  management  of 
USDA’s  conservation  programs.  USDA 
has  already  taken  several  steps  to  im¬ 
plement  the  program. 

On  December  21,  1982,  President 
Reagan  announced  his  Administration’s 
soil  and  water  conservation  policy  and 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  statement  of  that  policy 
and  the  final  RCA  program  report.  In  his 
policy  statement,  the  President  said  that 
the  program  will  “result  in  a  significant 
improvement  in  the  effectiveness  of 
USDA  conservation  programs.” 

Copies  of  the  report  and  copies  of  a 
summary  of  the  program  have  been  de¬ 
livered  to  members  of  Congress,  to  the 
Governor  of  each  State,  to  USDA  and 
other  Federal  agencies  involved  in  con¬ 
servation,  and  to  others.  In  addition,  a 
copy  of  the  program  summary  was  sent 
to  everyone  who  commented  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture’s  “preferred” 
program  during  the  second  RCA  public 
comment  period,  which  ended  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1982. 

Information  about  the  program  and 
copies  of  both  the  program  report  and 
summary  are  available  at  each  field  of¬ 
fice  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  at  each  county  office  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service. 

James  N.  Benson, 

writer-editor.  Planning  and  Evaluation, 

SCS,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Land  Evaluation  and 
Site  Assessment 
System 

Goes  Nationwide 


The  Soil  Conservation  Service,  with 
the  help  of  other  USDA  agencies, 
has  introduced  49  States  to  a  new  but 
proven  technique  that  takes  some  of  the 
guesswork  out  of  local  farmland  preser¬ 
vation  decisions.  Already,  39  States  are 
using  the  technique,  known  as  LESA 
(Agricultural  Land  Evaluation  and  Site 
Assessment). 

SCS  makes  a  county-by-county  tech¬ 
nical  determination  of  the  quality  of 
each  soil  series  for  growing  a  particular 
crop  and  the  costs  and  benefits  of  grow¬ 
ing  that  crop  on  each  soil,  for  the  land 
evaluation  part  of  LESA.  Local  planners 
do  the  site  assessment,  using  a  list  of 
site  characteristics,  such  as  distance 
from  urban  areas,  chosen  by  them  from 
a  list  of  suggested  characteristics  and 
weighted  with  their  own  point  system. 
The  point  system  is  the  same  for  all 
sites  within  a  county.  The  planners 
combine  the  resulting  score  with  the 
SCS  land  evaluation  to  rate  the  site's 
suitability  for  farmland.  The  most  valua¬ 
ble,  or  highest  rated,  farmland  can  then 
be  flagged  for  preservation. 

Florida  is  leading  the  way  in 
evaluating  land  for  LESA.  By  mid- 
January,  SCS  in  Florida  will  have  evalu¬ 
ated  35  of  its  67  counties,  all  of  the 
counties  that  have  completed  soil  sur¬ 
veys.  SCS  is  waiting  to  evaluate  12 
more  counties  that  have  begun  soil 
surveys. 

Florida’s  concern  for  preserving 
farmland  increased  after  the  National 
Agricultural  Lands  Study  showed  it  was 
losing  farmland  at  the  rate  of  340,000 
acres  each  year.  The  farmland  is  lost 
because  of  the  highest  urban  growth 
rate  in  the  Nation.  Its  loss  is  all  the  more 
worrisome  because  of  Florida’s  un¬ 
usually  favorable  climate  for  growing 
crops. 

Bob  Groce,  SCS  resource  conserva¬ 
tionist  in  Florida,  has  been  working  full 
time  with  LESA  since  April  1982,  shortly 
after  SCS  finished  its  testing  of  LESA  in 
Florida  and  five  other  States. 

Groce  says  LESA  has  been  well  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  he  has  had  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  response  from  planners.  What’s 
attractive  about  LESA  to  local  planners. 


Groce  says,  is  that  it  offers  them  a  way 
to  justify  decisions  in  the  midst  of 
competing  pressures.  The  only  problem 
he  sees  is  with  some  of  the  rural  coun¬ 
ties  in  Florida  that  do  not  have  urban 
planners  to  set  up  a  LESA  system. 

USDA  has  found  a  tool  that  will  help 
planners  everywhere  determine  their 
best  farmland.  Anyone  interested  in 
more  information  about  LESA  should 
contact  their  State’s  SCS  office. 

Donald  L.  Comis, 

assistant  editor,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
News,  SCS,  Washington,  D  C. 


LESA:  The  Whitman  County 
Experience 

Whitman  County,  Wash.,  the  largest 
county  in  the  Palouse,  was  one  of  12 
counties  chosen  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  test  the  Agricultural  Land  Eval¬ 
uation  and  Site  Assessment  (LESA) 
system  last  year.  Whitman  County  con¬ 
sistently  ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  winter  wheat  among  all  U.S. 
counties,  yet  only  2.8  percent  of  the 
farmland  is  prime  farmland. 

In  testing  LESA,  Whitman  County  plan¬ 
ners  found  that  the  soil  potential  rating 
eliminates  this  inconsistency.  The  soil  po¬ 
tential  rating  is  the  newest  of  four  possi¬ 
ble  methods  for  evaluating  land  with 
LESA.  The  other  three  are:  soil  productiv¬ 
ity,  land  capability  classification,  and  the 
important  farmlands  rating  system.  The 
Soil  Conservation  Service  recommends 
the  soil  potential  rating  as  an  alternative 
to  soil  productivity,  in  combination  with 
the  land  capability  classification  and  the 
important  farmlands  system.  Since 
Whitman  County  has  no  Class  I  land, 
very  little  Class  II  land,  and  very  little 
prime  farmland,  the  preterred  approach 
was  modified  by  calculating  the  relative 
values  directly  from  the  soil  potential 
indexes. 

The  soil  potential  index  (SPI)  for  each 
soil  unit  is  equal  to  the  pertormance 
measure  in  dollars  (P)  minus  the  relative 
costs  associated  with  corrective  meas¬ 
ures  (CM)  and  continuing  limitations 
(CL).  For  example,  Palouse  Silt  Loam, 
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with  a  7-  to  25-percent  slope,  will  yield 
about  70  bushels  of  winter  wheat  per 
acre  in  Whitman  County.  A  price  of  $4.25 
per  bushel  results  in  a  gross  income  of 
$297.50  per  acre  (P).  As  a  general  rule,  a 
1,000-foot  strip  of  grassed  waterway  is 
needed  on  each  100  acres  of  this  soil 
unit.  This  would  cost  approximately  $36 
per  acre.  Amortizing  this  for  10  years  at 
15  percent  interest  produces  an  annual 
cost  of  $7.17  per  acre  (CM). 

Estimating  the  tillage  costs,  and  other 
costs  such  as  conservation  costs,  gives  a 
CL  of  $165.61  per  acre.  In  this  case,  the 
SPI  is  $124.72.  In  a  similar  manner,  an 
SPI  is  calculated  for  each  soil  unit.  All  of 
the  SPI’s  are  then  arrayed  from  highest 
to  lowest  and  converted  to  a  0  to  1 00  soil 
potential  rating,  with  100  being  the  best. 

But  net  agricultural  return  is  only  one  of 
many  site  attributes  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  planners  and  land-use 
decisionmakers.  Consequently,  SCS  has 
created  the  site  assessment  system  to  in¬ 
corporate  other  attributes,  such  as  dis¬ 
tance  to  market,  into  the  decisionmaking 
process. 

The  specific  attributes  which  are  in¬ 
cluded  can  vary  from  county  to  county.  A 
score  ranging  from  0  to  10  is  assigned  for 
each  attribute.  For  example,  the  greater 
the  amount  of  farmland  near  the  site,  the 
closer  the  attribute  score  to  10. 

In  Whitman  County,  the  attribute 
scores  are  summed  to  obtain  an  aggre¬ 
gate  site  assessment  (SA)  score,  with 
100  being  the  maximum  value.  Most  of 
the  other  counties  are  weighing  the  attri¬ 
bute  scores,  based  on  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  community. 

Although  the  land  evaluation  (LE)  and 
the  SA  can  be  used  separately,  they  are 
most  useful  when  combined.  For  each 
site,  the  acreage  of  each  soil  unit  is 
multiplied  by  its  soil  potential  rating. 
These  products  are  summed  over  all  soil 
units  and  the  sum  is  divided  by  the  total 
acreage  of  the  site  to  get  an  average  LE 
rating.  The  SA  score  is  then  doubled  (giv¬ 
ing  it  more  importance  in  the  combined 
system)  and  added  to  this  average  LE 
rating.  In  the  counties  where  attribute 
scores  are  weighted,  the  weights  are  ad¬ 
justed  so  that  the  maximum  SA  score  is 
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200.  In  either  case,  there  is  a  maximum 
combined  rating  of  300. 

If  planners  are  looking  at  two  alterna¬ 
tive  sites  for  a  mobile  home  development, 
for  example,  they  would  choose  the  site 
with  the  lower  total  rating. 

In  addition  to  being  useful  for  judging 
the  agricultural  suitability  of  alternative 
sites,  the  LESA  system  can  also  be  used 
to  help  decide  whether  a  single  parcel 
should  be  converted  to  a  nonfarm  land 
use.  Local  decisionmakers  would  simply 
have  to  specify  a  maximum  LESA  total. 
Parcels  with  a  LESA  total  above  this 
maximum  would  be  retained  in  agricultur¬ 
al  use.  Parcels  with  a  LESA  total  below 
the  maximum  could  be  considered  for 
conversion. 

The  soil  potential  ratings  provide  suffi¬ 
cient  classes  or  gradations  of  farmland 
for  local  decisionmaking  purposes,  unlike 
the  land  classification  and  important 
farmlands  systems  which  cover  broad 
areas  and  are  more  suited  to  national 
needs. 

Finally,  the  LESA  system  provides  a 
consistent,  technically  defensible,  and 
uniformly  applicable  approach  to  rating 
agricultural  soils,  which,  nonetheless,  is 
flexible  enough  to  adequately  reflect  local 
conditions.  Thus,  the  courts  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  consider  this  approach  to  be  “ar¬ 
bitrary  and  capricious.”  In  fact,  a  similar 
system  adopted  in  McHenry,  III.,  has 
been  upheld  by  the  courts. 

Richard  W.  Dunford, 

associate  professor  of  agricultural  economics, 
Washington  State  University,  Pullman,  Wash. 

R.  Dennis  Roe, 

district  conservationist,  SCS,  Colfax,  Wash. 

Frederick  R.  Steiner, 

associate  professor  of  landscape  architecture  and 
regional  planning,  Washington  State  University, 
Pullman,  Wash. 

William  R.  Wagner, 

formerly  executive  director,  Whitman  County  Re¬ 
gional  Planning  Council:  now  director,  Oregon  Dis¬ 
trict  Four  Council  of  Governments,  Corvallis,  Oreg. 

Lloyd  E.  Wright, 

land  use  planner.  Land  Use,  SCS, 

Washington,  D  C. 
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SCS  Tests  Method 
to  Track  Farmland 
Conversion 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  North 
Carolina  is  testing  an  inexpensive  way  to 
get  quick,  current  information  on  the 
amount  and  rate  of  conversion  of  impor¬ 
tant  farmlands.  It  will  do  this  with  the  aeri¬ 
al  color  slides  that  USDA's  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service 
(ASCS)  makes  each  year  to  check  crop 
compliance,  primarily  for  tobacco. 

SCS  chose  Wake,  Sampson,  and 
Wilson  Counties  for  the  study.  The  agen¬ 
cy  chose  Wake,  where  Raleigh  is  lo¬ 
cated,  to  represent  rapidly  urbanizing 
areas;  Sampson  to  represent  predomi¬ 
nantly  agricultural  areas;  and  Wilson  to 
represent  areas  with  a  balanced  mixture. 
The  study  is  being  funded  with  a  grant 
under  the  Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act  of  1977',  as  part  of  a 
national  effort  to  develop  and  test  new 
ways  to  appraise  natural  resources. 

SCS  will  project  the  ASCS  slides, 
taken  in  the  three  counties  last  summer, 
onto  aerial  photographs  of  the  160-acre 
blocks  of  land  used  as  samples  for  the 
1982  Natural  Resources  Inventory  (NRI), 
Areas  of  urban  development  found  in  the 
NRI  are  marked  on  the  photographs. 

SCS  will  look  for  more  recent  urban  de¬ 
velopment  that  will  show  on  the  color 
slides  but  not  on  the  photographs.  The 
agency  will  also  measure  the  acreages 
converted  and  identify  the  type  of 
farmland  lost  by  looking  at  soil  survey 
maps. 

SCS  will  do  this  again  in  1983  and 
1984,  each  time  shading  in  newly  devel¬ 
oped  areas  with  a  different  color. 

If  the  study  works  as  expected,  SCS 
will  have  found  a  very  simple  and  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  monitor  annual  conver¬ 
sion  of  farmland. 

Donald  L.  Comis, 

assistant  editor,  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
News,  SCS,  Washington,  D  C. 
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Grants  for  Conservation 
Tillage 

Oswego  County  and  Wayne  County  Soil 
and  Water  Conservation  Districts  in  New 
York  have  each  received  $80,000  Feder¬ 
al  grants  from  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Funds  will  be  used  to 
help  promote  conservation  tillage  in  the 
districts  through  demonstrations.  Both 
districts  plan  to  purchase  no-till  equip¬ 
ment  for  use  by  farmers,  and  Wayne  Dis¬ 
trict  will  use  part  of  its  grant  toward  hiring 
a  district  employee  to  help  the  district 
carry  out  the  demonstration  projects. 


Vegetative  Row  Barriers 
Reduce  Wind  Erosion 

Reducing  the  need  for  emergency  tillage 
or  replanting  while  increasing  cotton 
grade  and  production  are  some  of  the 
benefits  of  the  new  wind  erosion  control 
technique  being  used  by  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  personnel  in  Texas. 

Called  vegetative  row  barriers,  the  sys¬ 
tem  uses  perennial  grasses  in  strips 
across  the  field.  One  grass  that  appears 
to  fit  farming  operations  and  reduce  wind 
erosion  in  the  Southern  Great  Plains  is 
weeping  lovegrass;  it  does  not  spread 
into  adjoining  crops  and  any  normal  tilling 
operation  will  destroy  it.  The  grass  does 
well  on  sandy  soils  and  needs  little  mois¬ 
ture.  During  the  winter  months,  it  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  wind  barrier. 

In  April  1980,  SCS  personnel  designed 
and  helped  plant  3  acres  of  lovegrass 
strips  on  Robert  Melcher’s  200-acre  cot¬ 
ton  field  near  Roaring  Springs,  Tex., 
under  the  Great  Plains  Conservation  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  grass  was  planted  with  a 
broadcast  seeder. 

When  Melcher  planted  his  1981  cotton 
crop,  the  grass  strips  were  well  estab¬ 
lished.  As  a  result,  he  did  not  have  to  use 
a  sandfighter  on  this  field;  normally,  he 
would  have  had  to  use  it  three  or  more 
times. 

He  also  estimated  he  had  a  25  to  30 
percent  better  quality  of  cotton  and  clean¬ 
er  cotton  at  ginning  time. 
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Melcher  also  increased  his  overall  yield 
performance  significantly  against  his 
nearby  nonstripped  field.  The  3  acres  of 
grass  strips  taken  out  of  the  200-acre 
field  was  offset  by  the  increased  overall 
production  of  cotton. 

Impressed  by  the  benefits,  Melcher 
planted  the  remaining  200  acres  of  his 
cotton  field  to  grass  strips  in  April  1982. 

Last  year,  Melcher  said  these  strips 
saved  him  from  replanting  his  young  cot¬ 
ton  crop  at  least  once,  saving  labor,  time, 
and  money.  Melcher  has  also  noticed  an 
increased  effectiveness  of  his  herbicide 
programs  and  increased  moisture  saved 
in  the  soils.  The  best  crop  rows  are 
growing  next  to  the  protective  wind  strips. 

Melcher  began  the  stripcropping  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  terraced  field,  which  has  re¬ 
duced  terrace  maintenance;  he  has 
extended  it  to  nonterraced  fields. 

Dale  D.  Allen, 

public  affairs  specialist.  SCS.  Temple.  Tex. 


NO'Till  Farmers 
Get  a  Head 
Start  in  Planting 

Soil  Conservation  Service  District  Con¬ 
servationist  Jim  Wooten  in  Tarboro,  N.C., 
reported  that  farmers  planting  no-till  soy¬ 
beans  behind  small  grain  got  the  jump 
over  their  burn-disk-conventionai  till 
neighbors  in  Edgecombe  County  last 
year.  Frequent  rains  in  June  delayed  the 
harvest  of  many  fields,  and  the  wetness 
hindered  heavy  tractors  and  disks  in 
getting  on  the  land.  With  a  good  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  ground,  no-till  beans  were 
popping  through  the  ground  2  to  3  days 
after  planting  while  the  conventional-till 
beans  were  still  in  the  bag.  Many  acres  of 
double-crop  soybeans  were  not  planted 
because  wetness  prevented  the  farmer 
from  getting  the  soybeans  planted  on 
time.  Not  since  the  double-crop  wheat- 
soybean  boom  began  over  the  past  few 
years  has  excess  soil  moisture  been 
such  a  factor  in  delaying  soybean 
planting. 


Good  NO'Till  Com 
Yields  Under 
Center  Pivot  Irrigation 

A  Burlington,  Colo.,  farmer  harvested  130 
bushels  of  no-till  corn  last  fall  under  cen¬ 
ter  pivot  irrigation.  Vern  Jacobsen 
planted  two  circles  in  standing  corn  stalks 
last  spring  with  a  Buffalo  planter.  He  fig¬ 
ures  he  saved  $1,000  per  circle  in  re¬ 
duced  tillage  costs.  His  yields,  although 
down  somewhat  due  to  a  wet  year,  are 
equal  to  yields  of  neighbors.  He  used  IV2 
pounds  of  Atrazine  and  iy2  pints  of  2-4D 
and  achieved  excellent  weed  control. 


Contract  Awarded 
to  Operate 
Landsat  Satellite 

A  $5.3  million,  1-year  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  Computer  Sciences  Cor¬ 
poration,  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  to  provide 
support  services  for  operating  the 
Landsat  4  satellite  system,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  has  announced.  The  contract 
contains  an  additional  3-year  option  for  a 
4-year  total  of  approximately  $24.8 
million. 

The  satellite,  launched  in  July  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin¬ 
istration  (NASA)  as  part  of  a  series  of  re¬ 
search  satellites,  is  used  to  help  forecast 
crop  yields,  manage  rangelands  and  for¬ 
ests,  aid  in  the  exploration  for  minerals 
and  petroleum,  assess  water  quality, 
gage  the  effects  of  natural  disasters,  plan 
land  use,  and  perform  many  other 
services. 

Computer  Sciences  Corporation  will 
operate  the  satellite  and  schedule  the 
use  of  the  onboard  high  resolution 
mapping  device  and  a  multi-spectral 
scanner  used  to  provide  image  data.  The 
company  also  will  provide  data  process¬ 
ing  and  customer  services. 

NOAA  assumed  responsibility  for  the 
satellite  on  January  31,  1983,  when  the 
satellite  was  transferred  from  NASA’s 
research  program. 
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Idaho  Landowners 
Eligible  for  State 
Cost-Sharing  Program 

The  Idaho  Division  of  Environment  has 
awarded  the  Canyon  Soil  Conservation 
District  an  $878,000  State  grant  to  re¬ 
duce  water  pollution  in  the  Conway  Gulch 
drain,  northwest  of  Caldwell.  The  drain 
empties  into  the  Lower  Boise  River  south 
of  Notus.  The  grant  comes  from  the  Idaho 
Water  Pollution  Control  Account,  which  is 
funded  by  tobacco  and  inheritance  taxes. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  share  the 
cost  of  installing  conservation  practices 
on  critical  sediment-producing  cropland 
within  the  Conway  Drain  watershed.  Ap¬ 
proximately  180  farms  covering  13,000 
acres  will  be  eligible  for  cost-share  fund¬ 
ing  through  this  program. 

The  program  will  be  administered  by 
the  Canyon  Soil  Conservation  District 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service.  Landowners  who 
desire  to  participate  in  the  program  will 
submit  an  application  to  the  district.  The 
district  will  then  assist  the  landowner  in 
developing  a  water  quality  plan  identi¬ 
fying  those  conservation  practices  which 
will,  when  applied,  reduce  the  amount  of 
sediment  and  other  agricultural  wastes 
which  eventually  enter  the  Conway  drain. 
A  contract  will  then  be  developed  identi¬ 
fying  which  practices  will  be  cost  shared, 
the  percentage  of  cost  sharing,  and  a 
time  schedule  for  applying  the  practices. 
The  contract  will  cover  a  period  of  from  5 
to  10  years  depending  on  how  long  the 
landowner  needs  to  complete  the  work. 
The  percentage  of  cost  sharing  will  vary 
from  40  to  75  percent  depending  on  the 
practice. 

The  State  Cost-Share  Program  tor  resi¬ 
dential  and  industrial  wastes  has  been  in 
effect  for  many  years  but  last  year  was 
the  first  time  funds  were  made  available 
for  agricultural  waste  control. 
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Forest  Service  Trades 
for  Mount  Saint  Helens 
Land 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture’s  For¬ 
est  Service  and  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  for¬ 
mally  exchanged  deeds  on  thousands  of 
acres  last  November,  culminating  a  land 
exchange  required  by  the  act  creating  the 
Mount  Saint  Helens  National  Volcanic 
Monument. 

The  Forest  Service  traded  4,756  acres 
of  heavily  forested  land  to  Weyerhaeuser 
in  exchange  for  16,895  acres  in  the  area 
north  and  west  of  Spirit  Lake  that  was 
devastated  by  the  May  18,  1980,  eruption 
of  the  volcano. 

Forest  Service  officials  are  presently 
working  on  land  exchanges  with  other  pri¬ 
vate  owners  of  lands  within  the  monu¬ 
ment  boundary. 


New  Conservation 
Farmer  Award  Program 
Announced 

The  National  Endowment  for  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  has  announced  its 
National  Conservation  Farmer  Award 
Program.  The  purpose  of  the  award  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  give  recognition  to  individual 
farmers  throughout  the  country  for  their 
actions  in  soil  and  water  resource 
management. 

"We  are  starting  this  awards  program 
to  increase  the  public’s  awareness  of  the 
tremendous  contribution  made  to  re¬ 
source  conservation  by  the  country’s 
farmers,”  said  Emmett  Barker,  chairman 
of  the  Endowment’s  Provisional  Board  of 
Governors,  “and  to  create  a  climate  that 
encourages  the  exchange  of  new  soil  and 
water  conservation  ideas  at  the  local 
level.” 

Conservation  and  farm  organizations 
and  commodity  groups  are  invited  to 
work  together  to  select  their  State’s  nomi¬ 
nee  to  compete  in  the  national  program. 
According  to  Barker,  eligibility  is  limited 
to  farmers  who  derive  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  income  from  an  agricultur¬ 
al  enterprise. 


"This  new  awards  program  is  designed 
to  reward  effective  application  of  relative¬ 
ly  inexpensive  yet  innovative  conserva¬ 
tion  techniques,”  said  Barker,  “which  fail 
within  one  or  more  of  the  following  cate¬ 
gories:  soil  resource  management,  water 
resource  management,  and  pollution  im¬ 
pact  management.” 

For  more  information,  write  to  the 
National  Endowment  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation,  318  Fourth  Street,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 


European  Environmental 
Internships  Available 

The  German  Marshall  Fund  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Institute  for  European  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Policy  is  offering  short-term 
internships  for  American  environmen¬ 
talists  interested  in  gaining  firsthand 
knowledge  of  selected  environmental 
policies  of  European  countries.  Interns 
will  spend  up  to  2  months  in  two  or  three 
European  countries,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Institute's  Bonn  staff,  and  in  its 
London  or  Paris  office.  They  will  examine 
specific  issues  of  environmental  policy¬ 
making  which  are  of  direct  relevance  to 
their  work  in  the  United  States.  Up  to 
five  internships  will  be  awarded  during 
1983/84. 

The  European  Environmental  Intern¬ 
ship  Program  is  open  to  qualified 
individuals  engaged  full  time  in  environ¬ 
mentally  oriented  activities  under  the 
auspices  of  a  public,  private,  or  nonprofit 
institution  concerned  with  environmental 
issues.  Applicants  must  have  had  profes¬ 
sional  training  and  experience  in  one  or 
more  of  the  following  environmental  issue 
areas:  toxic  substances  control  policies 
and  hazardous  waste  management; 
water  resources  management;  or  soil 
protection. 

For  application  information  contact 
Marianne  Lais  Ginsburg,  The  German 
Marshall  Fund  of  the  United  States,  11 
Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Suite  900,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20036,  or  telephone  (202) 
745-3950.  Deadline  for  applications  is 
May  1,  1983. 
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National  Agriculture 
Legal  Fund  Formed 

A  new  national  group  to  fund  litigation  on 
behalf  of  agricultural  interests  was  re¬ 
cently  formed:  the  National  Agriculture 
Legal  Fund,  Inc.  According  to  the  group’s 
president,  James  Barron,  III,  a  Texas  cat¬ 
tle  rancher,  the  purpose  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  is  to  raise  funds  to  support  any  court 
suits  “as  appear  warranted  in  order  to 
preserve  the  environment  in  which  agri¬ 
culture  can  produce  and  maintain  ade¬ 
quate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber”  for 
consumers  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Barron  said  that  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  group  would  not  be  involved  in  leg¬ 
islative  lobbying  or  in  political  activities. 
“We  have  two  goals:  to  inform  the  gener¬ 
al  public  of  the  importance  of  agriculture 
and  to  get  involved  in  important  legal 
cases  in  which  continued  production  of 
food  and  fiber  is  an  important  issue. 

“Agricultural  producers  value  public  in¬ 
terest  goals  such  as  protecting  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  perhaps  more  than  most,  given 
our  dependence  on  natural  resources,” 
Barron  said.  “However,  today  we  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  correct  an 
imbalance  which  has  occurred  in  the  past 
decade  due  to  regulatory  decisions 
lacking  scientific  justification.  Our  goal  is 
to  restore  an  environment  in  which  agri¬ 
culture  can  profitably  produce  and  main¬ 
tain  adequate  supplies  of  food  and  fiber 
to  meet  the  consumptive  needs  of  the 
public.” 

Besides  funding  court  suits  and  con¬ 
tracting  for  legal  assistance,  the  fund 
plans  to  publish  information  on  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  regulations,  to  sponsor 
public  forums  on  critical  issues,  and  dis¬ 
seminate  reports  on  the  condition  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States. 

The  address  of  the  National  Agriculture 
Legal  Fund,  Inc.,  is  425  13th  Street, 

N.W.,  Suite  1032,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 
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RCA  Update.  James  Benson, 
April,  p.  5. 

RCA  Update.  James  Benson, 
June,  p.  3. 

RCA  Update.  James  Benson, 
Sept.,  p.  12. 

RCA  Update.  James  Benson, 
March,  p.  4. 

Resource  Conservation  in 
Kansas  City  (Mo.).  Robert 
Brejcha,  Jan.,  p.  9. 

Run  for  Cover  (Calif.).  Nancy 
Garlitz,  Dec.,  p.  7. 

SCS  Introduces  Land  Evaluation 
System  Nationwide.  May,  p.  3. 

3-D  Maps  Aid  Community  Natu¬ 
ral  Resource  Planning 
(Mass.).  Gordon  Smith,  April, 

p.  8. 

Two  SCS  Programs  Restore 
County  Park  (Pa.).  Wesley 
Gordon,  June,  p.  7. 

Conservation  Education 

and  Youth 

A  Little  Money  Buys  a  Lot  of 
Learning  (Nebr.).  Donald 
Comis,  Feb.,  p.  10. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Conserving  Soil:  New  Tool  for 
Teaching.  Dec.,  p.  2. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Spreading  the  Conservation 
Message  Through  Conserva¬ 
tion  Education.  Feb.,  p.  2. 


Do  Plants  Eat  Soil?  (Idaho). 

Sharon  Norris,  Feb.,  p.  6. 
Informal  Committee  Promotes 
Environmental  Education 
(Pa.).  Frederick  Bubb,  Feb., 

p.  12. 

Land  Judging  Contest  Winners 
Announced  (Okla.).  F.  Dwain 
Phillips,  Aug.,  p.  4. 

Learning  Is  Easy  the  Hard  Bar¬ 
gain  Way  (Md.).  Nancy  Garlitz, 
Feb.,  p.  4. 

Learning  on  the  Land  and  on  the 
Water  (Md.).  Kathy  Gugulis, 
Feb.,  p.  6. 

Name  That  Lake  (Va.).  Dec., 

p.  8. 

New  Environmental  Education 
Activities  Tested  in  Iowa.  Lynn 
Betts,  Feb.,  p.  4. 

Scouts  Win  USDA  Conservation 
Awards  (Fla.).  Tom 
Levermann,  Aug.,  p  3. 

Six  Youths  Win  4-H  Natural  Re¬ 
sources  Awards.  Feb.,  p.  11. 
State  Forms  Alliance  for  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Education  (Pa.). 
Frederick  Bubb,  Feb.,  p.  7. 
Students  Bring  Their  Senses  to 
Conservation  Park  (Md.). 
Nancy  Garlitz,  Feb.,  p.  12. 
Students  Build  Land  Lab  with 
Community  Help  (Md.).  Gerald 
Talbert,  Feb.,  p.  8. 

Winning  Teachers,  Winning  Dis¬ 
tricts.  Charlotte  Nichols,  Feb., 
p.  3. 

Workshops  Held  to  Teach 
Teachers  (Mo.  and  Colo.). 
David  White  and  Jerry 
Schwien,  Feb.,  p.  8. 

Youth  Learn  Job  Skills  and 
Respect  tor  the  Environment 
(Vt.).  Ann  Dudas,  July,  p.  7. 
Youth  Range  Camp  (S.  Dak.). 
Todd  Riggs,  Feb.,  p.  6. 

Conservation  Tillage 

Behn  Book  on  Ridge  Tillage 
Available.  Ernie  Behn,  Nov., 
p.  10. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Changing  Minds  About  Con¬ 
servation  Tillage.  Nov.,  p.  2. 
Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Conservation  Tillage  Helps 
Prevent  Water  Pollution.  Aug., 

p.  2. 

Conservation  Tillage  Goes  West 
(Calif.).  Nancy  Garlitz,  Oct., 
p.  6. 

Fairgoers  Visit  Conservation 
Exhibit  (Tenn  ).  June,  p.  8. 
Good  No-Till  Corn  Yields  Under 
Center  Pivot  Irrigation  (Colo.). 
March,  p.  7. 


Grants  for  Conservation  Tillage 
(N.Y.).  March,  p.  6. 

Indiana  Forms  Tillage  Associa¬ 
tion.  July,  p.  4. 

New  Conservation  Tillage  Group 
Formed  (N.  Dak.).  May,  p.  4. 

No-Till  Farmers  Get  a  Head 
Start  in  Planting  (N.C.). 

March,  p.  7. 

No-Till  Moves  to  High  Ground. 
Donald  Comis,  Nov.,  p.  8. 

No-Till  News  (Iowa).  May,  p.  4. 

Palouse  Soil-Saving  Efforts  Un¬ 
der  Way  (Idaho,  Oreg.,  and 
Wash.).  Donald  Comis,  June, 
p.  4. 

Planter  Programs  Promote  No- 
Till  (Iowa).  Dean  Miller,  Aug., 
p.  5. 

Purdue  Offers  Conservation  Till¬ 
age  Slide  Set  (Ind.).  Oct.,  p.  4. 

Ridge  Tillage  in  Michigan.  Roger 
Howell,  Nov.,  p.  9. 

SCS  and  Districts  Promote  No- 
Till  in  Mississippi.  James 
Parkman  and  Chuck  Jepsen, 
Aug.,  p.  9. 

The  Indiana  Experience.  Donald 
Comis,  Nov.,  p.  8. 

U.S.  Army  Recruits  Conserva¬ 
tion  Tillage  (Iowa).  John 
Cross,  April,  p.  7. 

Emergency  Assistance 

Emergency  Team  Works  Fast  to 
Restore  Flood-Damaged 
Streams  (Pa.).  Frederick 
Bubb,  July,  p.  6. 

Rain  Brings  Disaster  to 
California.  Richard  Casale  and 
Nancy  Garlitz,  Jan.,  p.  6. 

Energy  Conservation 

Plant  Materials  Centers  Make 
Heat  While  the  Sun  Shines 
(Md.  and  N.Y.).  Donald  Comis, 
Oct.,  p.  5. 

Environment 

Conservation  Highlights  1981. 
April,  p.  1 1 . 

Documentary  Film  Available 
(III.).  Nov.,  p.  5. 

Keep  America  Beautiful  Day 
Expands  to  Weeklong  Observ¬ 
ance.  April,  p.  5. 

Ozone  Pollution  Affects  Crop 
Yields.  Donald  Comis,  Oct., 

p.  10. 

SCS  in  Florida  Develops  Eco¬ 
logical  Descriptions.  Donald 
Comis,  May,  p.  5. 

Secretary  Block  Issues  State¬ 
ment  on  Land  Use  Policy. 

July,  p.  4. 


Erosion  Control 

A  Pile  of  Soil  You  Can  Relate 
To.  Dec.,  p.  1 1 . 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Targeting  SCS  Technical  As¬ 
sistance.  Jan.,  p.  2. 

Conservation  District  Surveys 
Townships  to  Find  Roadbank 
Problems  (Pa.).  Karl 
Neiderwerfer,  Aug.,  p.  6. 

Conservation  for  a  Hillside 
Orchard  (Conn.).  Joseph 
Neafsey,  Nov.,  p.  7. 

Corps  Tests  Grasses  and  Struc¬ 
tures  for  Shoreline  Erosion 
Control  (La.).  Randy  Soileau, 
July,  p.  8. 

Districts  Act  to  Stop  Gullies  in 
Their  Tracks  (Ala.).  Morris 
Gillespie,  Aug.,  p.  6. 

Erosion  Control  of  Frozen  Soil 
(Oreg.).  Lynn  Yarris,  June, 

p.  10. 

Erosion  Control  Puts  a  River  on 
the  Road  to  Recovery  (Calif.). 
Robin  Frazier,  Aug.,  p.  7. 

Fabric  Road  Beats  the  Mud 
(Pa.).  William  Branigan,  Aug., 
p.  7. 

Groins  and  Grasses  Save  Island 
Gardens  (N.C.).  James 
Canterberry,  July,  p.  8. 

Hydroseeding  to  Control 
Roadbank  Erosion  in 
Kentucky.  Aug.,  p.  7. 

Illinois  Sets  Erosion  and  Sedi¬ 
ment  Control  Standards.  June, 

p.  8. 

Old  Ideas  Spark  New  Interest 
(Md.).  Kathy  Gugulis,  Dec., 
p.  5. 

Road  Dams  Replace  Bridges 
(Nebr.).  Don  Gaddie,  Aug., 

p.  8. 

SCS  Targets  Assistance  to  13 
Water-Short  and  Critically 
Eroding  Areas.  June,  p.  4. 

SCS  To  Improve  Erosion  Predic¬ 
tion  Models.  June,  p.  8. 

U.S.  Army  Tests  Rock  Blankets 
and  Tire  Mattresses  for  Ero¬ 
sion  Control  (Va.).  R.  E. 
McClenny,  Jr.,  July,  p.  9. 

USDA  Takes  Aim  at  Erosion  on 
Southern  Piedmont  Cropland 
(N.C.  and  Va.).  Donald  Comis, 
Jan.,  p.  3. 

Vegetative  Row  Barriers  Reduce 
Wind  Erosion  (Tex.).  Donald 
Comis,  March,  p.  6. 

Farmland 

Local  Involvement  to  Save 
Farmland  Is  Needed  (Mich.). 
Roger  Howell,  Dec.,  p.  6. 
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SCS  Marks  25  Years  of  Re¬ 
source  Inventories.  Keith 
Schmude,  May,  p.  6. 

SCS  Publishes  Status  Map  of 
Important  Farmland  Mapping. 
July,  p.  4. 

SCS  Tests  Method  to  Track 
Farmland  Conversion  (N.C.). 
Donald  Comis,  March,  p.  6. 

Secretary  Block  Issues  State¬ 
ment  on  Land  Use  Policy. 

July,  p.  4. 

Study  Shows  Money  Limits 
Farming  of  Potential  Cropland. 
May,  p.  3, 

The  Match  Game:  Matching 
Farmers  With  Landowners 
(Mass.).  C.  Eugene  Mills, 

Dec.,  p.  6. 

Flood  Control 

Earth's  Rays  Give  Clue  to  Snow 
Cover,  Spring  Flooding. 

Donald  Comis,  Nov.,  p.  5. 

Emergency  Team  Works  Fast  to 
Restore  Flood-Damaged 
Streams  (Pa.).  Frederick 
Bubb,  July.  p.  6. 

Rain  Brings  Disaster  to 
California.  Richard  Casale  and 
Nancy  Garlitz,  Jan.,  p.  6. 

Great  Plains 

Great  Plains  Wind  Erosion  Down 
Sharply.  Aug.,  p.  5. 

History 

Comments:  Guest  Editorial. 
Frank  Holt,  May,  p.  2. 

Iowa  Gains  New  Way  to  Locate 
Cultural  Resources.  Nancy 
Garlitz,  June,  p.  9. 

Rare  Prehistoric  Site  Discovered 
in  Oregon.  Frank  Reckendorf, 
Clyde  Scott,  and  Diane 
Gelburd,  Dec.,  p.  3. 

SCS  Announces  New  Policy  for 
Protecting  Cultural  Resources. 
Dec.,  p.  3. 

The  Dust  Bowl:  An  Agricultural 
and  Social  History.  R.  Douglas 
Hurt,  July,  p.  5. 

International  Activities 

SCS  Office  in  Guam  Opens  for 
Business.  Phyllis  Charles, 
Sept.,  p.  7. 

Travel  to  Ecuador  Reveals  the 
Need  for  Conservation. 

Donald  Comis,  Sept.,  p.  4. 

Irrigation 

Arizona  Conservation  Districts 
Modernize  Irrigation  Systems. 
Allen  Powers  and  William 
Wood,  Oct.,  p.  9. 


Buried  Pipe  System  Controls 
Furrow  Erosion  (Idaho).  Lynn 
Yarris,  June,  p.  1 1 . 

Colorado  Farmers  Improve 
Water  Delivery  System.  David 
Patch,  Oct.,  p.  8. 

Irrigation  Water  Goes  Under¬ 
ground  on  Texas  Rice  Land. 
Dale  Allen,  Jan.,  p.  10. 

Now  They're  Pumping  With  Gas 
(N.  Mex  ).  Thomas  Anderson, 
Oct,,  p.  8. 

Rancher  Saves  Water  and  Puts 
Gravity  to  Work  (Oreg.). 
Douglas  Bishop,  May,  p.  9. 

SCS  Water  Management  Team 
in  Texas  Helps  Farmers  Save 
Water.  Dale  Allen,  July,  p.  3. 

Soil  Compaction  May  Some¬ 
times  Help  (Idaho).  Lynn 
Yarris,  June,  p.  10. 

Wire  Screens  Slow  Erosive 
Force  of  Irrigation  Water 
(Oreg.).  Dick  Yost,  Nov.,  p.  6. 

Management 

ACP  Funds  To  Go  to  Targeted 
Areas.  June,  p.  5. 

Advisory  Council  Begins  Effort 
to  Solve  Problems  in  Rural 
Development.  Nancy  Garlitz, 
Aug.,  p.  3. 

Agriculture  Census  '82:  Your 
Farm  or  Ranch  Counts.  Oct., 
p.  4. 

Announcing  the  New,  Improved, 
Economy-Size  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  News.  May,  p.  5. 

A  Pile  of  Soil  You  Can  Relate 
To.  Dec.,  p.  1 1 . 

Call  Goes  Out  for  Volunteers. 
July,  p.  4. 

Campaign  Is  on  for  Commemo¬ 
rative  Stamp.  April,  p.  10. 

Canadians  Visit  to  Learn  About 
Saline  Seep  Control  (Mont.). 
Brad  Anseth,  Aug.,  p.  4. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
June,  p,  2. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
SCS  Volunteer  Program  Off  to 
Strong  Start.  Sept.,  p.  2. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Oct.,  p.  2. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Experts  Give  Guidance  to  Our 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Programs.  March,  p  2. 

Conference  To  Be  Held  on  Cost- 
Effective  Conservation  Sys¬ 
tems  (Mo.).  Dec.,  p.  1 1 . 

Conservation  District  Brochure 
Tells  Where  to  Find  Help  With 
Resource  Planning  (Calif.). 
Jason  Jackson,  Dec.,  p.  10. 


Conservation  District  Helps  Bee¬ 
keepers  (N.Y.).  Stephen 
Mahoney,  Aug.,  p.  9. 

Conservation  District  Tips  Off 
Landowners  on  Easy  Ways  to 
Save  Soil  (La.).  July,  p.  1 1 . 

Conservation  Planning  Month 
Proclaimed  in  Tennessee. 
Dec.,  p.  9. 

Contract  Awarded  to  Operate 
Landsat  Satellite.  March,  p.  7. 

Districts  Always  Find  a  Way  to 
Sell  Conservation.  Aug.,  p.  9. 

Expanding  Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  News  Coverage 
(Iowa).  Dean  Miller,  Dec.,  p.  9. 

FCIC  Changes  Hands  in  USDA. 
June,  p.  8. 

Feeding  Prison  Inmates  for  63 
Cents  Per  Day  (Tex.).  Dale 
Allen,  May,  p.  7. 

Forest  Service  Trades  for  Mount 
Saint  Helens  Land.  March, 

P  8. 

Grant  Funds  Project  to  Train 
Conservation  District  Directors 
(III..).  Dec.,  p.  10. 

Green  Thumb  Workers.  May, 
p.  5. 

Illinois  Sets  Erosion  and  Sedi¬ 
ment  Control  Standards.  June, 

p.  8. 

Irrigation  Group  Forms  Founda¬ 
tion.  Aug.,  p.  4. 

National  Agriculture  Legal  Fund 
Formed.  March,  p.  8. 

National  Endowment  to  Aid  Con¬ 
servation  Effort.  Donald 
Comis,  Oct.,  p.  3. 

New  Conservation  Farmer 
Award  Program  Announced. 
March,  p.  8. 

New  Field  Method  for  Measuring 
Residues  (ML).  Kay  Tynan, 
April,  p.  9. 

Planter  Programs  Promote  No- 
Till  (Iowa).  Dean  Miller,  Aug., 
p.  5. 

RCA  Symposium  To  Be  Held. 
Oct.,  p.  5. 

Rural  Economy  Isn't  What  It 
Used  To  Be.  Nov.,  p.  4, 

SCS  and  Districts  Promote  No- 
Till  in  Mississippi.  James 
Parkman  and  Chuck  Jepsen, 
Aug.,  p.  9. 

SCS  Announces  New  Policy  for 
Protecting  Cultural  Resources. 
Dec.,  p.  3. 

SCS  Chief  Comments  on 
Endowment.  Oct.,  p.  3. 

SCS  Identifies  Priority  Conser¬ 
vation  Research  Needs.  April, 
p.  4. 


Secretary  Block  Announces 
1983  Wheat  Program.  Oct., 
p.  3. 

Speakers  Stress  Economics, 
Teamwork,  and  Communica¬ 
tion  at  NACD  Convention 
(Ariz.).  Charlotte  Nichols, 

Hank  Wyman,  Joyce 
Magidson,  and  Jack  de  Golia, 
April,  p.  3, 

Symposium  Held  on  Future  Agri¬ 
cultural  Technology  and  Re¬ 
source  Conservation.  Judith 
Ladd,  March,  p,  3. 

The  Match  Game:  Matching 
Farmers  With  Landowners 
(Mass.).  C.  Eugene  Mills, 

Dec.,  p.  6. 

Three  Centuries  of  Soil  Loss 
(Pa  ).  Dec.,  p.  8. 

USDA  Agencies  in  Hawaii  on 
Display.  Phyllis  Charles,  Dec., 

p.  8. 

Virginia  Districts  Have  Know- 
How  for  News.  July,  p.  10. 

Working  With  Municipalities — A 
Novel  Approach  (Pa.).  Paul 
Swartz,  April,  p.  10. 

Worth  More  Than  10,000  Words 
(III.).  May,  p.  10. 

New  Publications 

A  Bibliography  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Service  Literature 
on  Wildlife,  Fish,  and  Forest 
Resources.  Cooperative  Ex¬ 
tension  Service,  Nov.,  p.  11. 

Acid  Rain  Bibliography.  U.S.  En¬ 
vironmental  Protection  Agen¬ 
cy,  Nov.,  p.  1 1 . 

Advances  in  Irrigation.  March, 
p.  12. 

Approved  Practices  in  Soil  Con¬ 
servation.  Duane  Bosworth 
and  Albert  Foster,  July,  p.  12. 

Behn  Book  on  Ridge  Tillage 
Available.  Ernie  Behn,  Nov., 

p.  10. 

Blueprint  for  Clean  Water. 
Deborah  Sheiman,  Aug., 
p.  12. 

Challenging  Careers  in  Soil  Con¬ 
servation.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  April,  p.  16. 

Corps  Books  Available.  July, 
p.  9. 

Cost  Data  for  Landscape  Con¬ 
struction,  1981.  April,  p.  15. 

Cost  Data  for  Landscape  Con¬ 
struction,  1982.  Nov.,  p.  12. 

Dam  Safety — Who  Is  Responsi¬ 
ble?  Nov.,  p.  12. 

Delaware  Studies  Small  Farms. 
Nov.,  p.  4. 

Environmental  Impact  Analysis 
Handbook.  April,  p,  1 5. 
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Feed  and  Fuel  from  Ethanol  Pro¬ 
duction.  Nov.,  p.  1 1 . 

Fertilizers  and  Fertilization:  In¬ 
troduction  and  Practical  Guide 
to  Crop  Fertilization.  Arnold 
Finck,  Oct.,  p.  12. 

Food — From  Farm  to  Table. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  March,  p.  12. 

Handbook  of  Soils  and  Climate 
in  Agriculture.  Jan.,  p.  12. 

Humus  Chemistry.  F.  J. 
Stevenson,  Nov.,  p.  11. 

Impacts  of  Emerging  Agricultural 
Trends  on  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Habitat.  March,  p.  12. 

Irrigation  System  Selection  in  an 
Energy-Short  Economy.  Verel 
Benson,  Curtis  Everson,  and 
Rodney  Sharp,  Aug.,  p.  12. 

Land  Resource  Regions  and  Ma¬ 
jor  Land  Resource  Areas  of 
the  United  States.  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  Oct.,  p.  12. 

Land  Use:  A  Spatial  Approach. 
John  Lounsbury,  Lawrence 
Sommers,  and  Edward 
Fernald,  Oct.,  p.  12. 

Managing  Animal  Wastes: 
Guidelines  for  Decision¬ 
making.  L.  A.  Christensen,  J. 
R.  Trierweiler,  T.  J.  Ulrich,  and 
M.  W.  Erickson,  Nov.,  p.  11. 

Manual  of  Soil  Laboratory 
Testing.  K.  H.  Head,  Oct., 

p.  12. 

McGraw-Hill  Encyclopedia  of 
Environmental  Science.  April, 
p.  15. 

Modern  Irrigated  Soils.  David 
James,  R.  John  Hanks,  and 
Jerome  Jurinak,  Nov.,  p.  11. 

National  List  of  Scientific  Plant 
Names.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  May,  p.  12. 

No-Till  News  (Iowa).  May,  p.  4. 

Pine  and  Juniper  Diseases  in  the 
Great  Plains.  Glenn  Peterson, 
April,  p.  16. 

Ponds — Planning,  Design,  Con¬ 
struction.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Nov.,  p.  12. 

Questions  About  No-Till?  June, 

p.  8. 

Remote  Sensing  for  Resource 
Management.  Jan.,  p.  12. 

Reports  Available  on  Plant  Dam¬ 
age  From  Air  Pollution.  Oct., 

p.  11. 

Research  for  Small  Farms.  Nov., 
p.  12. 

Resource  Conservation  Glossa¬ 
ry.  Soil  Conservation  Society 
of  America,  Nov.,  p.  1 1 . 


Rivers  of  Energy:  The  Hydro- 
power  Potential.  Daniel 
Deudney,  April,  p.  15. 

Selected  Proceedings  of  the 
Midwest  Conference  on 
Wetland  Values  and  Manage¬ 
ment.  Freshwater  Society, 
Nov.,  p,  12. 

Six  Steps  to  a  Sustainable  Soci¬ 
ety.  Lester  Brown  and  Pamela 
Shaw,  July,  p.  12. 

Small  Farms  Can  Be  Successful. 
Nov.,  p.  4. 

Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Engineering.  Glenn  Schwab, 
Richard  Frevert,  Talcott 
Edminster,  and  Kenneth 
Barnes,  July,  p,  12. 

Soil  and  Water  Resources:  Re¬ 
search  Priorities  for  the  Na¬ 
tion.  Soil  Science  Society  of 
America,  April,  p.  15. 

Soil  Conservation.  Norman 
Hudson,  July,  p.  12. 

Soil  Conservation  Policies,  Insti¬ 
tutions,  and  Incentives.  Aug., 

p.  12. 

Soil  Degradation.  Nov.,  p.  11. 

Soil  Erosion.  Dusan  Zachar, 
Aug.,  p.  12. 

Soils  and  the  Environment. 
Gerald  Olson,  April,  p.  15. 

Source  of  Seed  and  Planting 
Stock.  May,  p.  12. 

Summaries  of  Brush  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Range  Improvement 
Research  1980-81.  Aug., 
p.  12. 

The  American  Cropland  Crisis. 
W.  Wendell  Fletcher  and 
Charles  Little,  July,  p.  12. 

The  Dust  Bowl:  An  Agricultural 
and  Social  History.  R.  Douglas 
Hurt,  July,  p.  5. 

The  Great  Plains  Conservation 
Program.  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Nov.,  p.  12. 

The  Pesticide  Manual,  A  World 
Compendium.  British  Crop 
Protection  Council,  April, 
p.  15. 

Trees  for  Reclamation.  Forest 
Service,  July,  p.  12. 

Tropical  Agricultural  Hydrology. 
Aug.,  p.  12. 

Water  Repellent  Soils:  A  State- 
of-the-Art.  Leonard  DeBano, 
Oct.,  p.  12. 

What  Shall  We  Do  With  the 
Land?  Laurence  Pringle,  Oct., 

p.  12. 

Wetlands  of  Bottomland  Hard¬ 
wood  Forests.  April,  p.  16. 

Will  There  Be  Enough  Food? 

U.S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  May,  p.  12. 


People 

Award-Winning  Rancher  (Mont.). 
Mike  Carlson,  Sept.,  p.  11. 

City  Dweller  Turns  Part-Time 
Farmer  (Kans.).  Sept.,  p.  10. 

Civil  Rights  Commission  Reports 
on  Loss  of  Black  Farms. 

Nancy  Garlitz,  Sept.,  p.  10. 

Looking  Back  on  Forty  Years  of 
Conservation  (Calif.).  Erin 
Hallissy,  Sept.,  p.  9. 

Mother  of  10  Receives  Home¬ 
maker  of  the  Year  Award 
(Tex.).  Gail  Thompson,  Sept., 
p.  11. 

Navajo  Tribe  Forms  Conserva¬ 
tion  Districts  (Ariz.).  Charles 
Adams,  Sept.,  p.  6. 

New  Program  Certifies  Soil  Ero¬ 
sion  and  Sediment  Control 
Specialists.  Oct.,  p.  4. 

Organ  Donors  Provide  a  Living 
Legacy.  Donald  Comis,  Sept., 

p.  8. 

People  Saving  People.  Donald 
Comis,  Sept.,  p.  8. 

SCS  in  California  First  to  Sign 
Up  Volunteers.  Nancy  Garlitz, 
Sept.,  p.  3. 

She’s  One  of  a  Kind  in  This  Job 
(N.C.).  Tim  Pittman,  Sept., 
p.  5. 

The  People  of  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation.  Sept.,  p.  3. 

Plant  Materials 

A  New  Tropic  Sun  (Hawaii). 

Larry  Yamamoto,  Oct.,  p.  5. 

Corps  Tests  Grasses  and  Struc¬ 
tures  for  Shoreline  Erosion 
Control  (La.).  Randy  Soileau, 
July,  p.  8. 

Groins  and  Grasses  Save  Island 
Gardens  (N.C.).  James 
Canterberry,  July,  p.  8. 

Hydroseeding  to  Control 
Roadbank  Erosion  in 
Kentucky.  Aug.,  p.  7. 

Is  There  a  Nitrogen-Fixing  Corn 
Variety  in  Your  Future? 

Donald  Comis,  June,  p.  9. 

Plant  Series  Big  Hit  With  News¬ 
paper  Readers  (Tex.).  Donald 
Comis,  Dec.,  p.  10. 

Saving  Alamo’  (Tex.).  Sept., 
p.  7. 

SCS  Releases  Tasty  Conserva¬ 
tion  Plant  (Idaho).  June,  p.  9. 

U.S.  Army  Tests  Rock  Blankets 
and  Tire  Mattresses  for  Ero¬ 
sion  Control  (Va.).  R.  E. 
McClenny,  Jr.,  July,  p.  9. 


Research 

Buried  Pipe  System  Controls 
Furrow  Erosion  (Idaho).  Lynn 
Yarris,  June,  p.  1 1 . 

Check  for  Acidic  Layer  With 
Reduced  Tillage.  Aug.,  p.  10. 
Controlling  Runoff  from  Small 
Feedlots  (Ohio).  May,  p.  11. 
Corn  Residue  Does  Good  Work. 
Aug.,  p.  1 1 . 

Crops  Ignore  Acid  Rain  (Oreg.). 
Jan.,  p.  1 1 . 

Delaware  Studies  Small  Farms. 
Nov.,  p.  4. 

Erosion  Control  of  Frozen  Soil 
(Oreg.).  Lynn  Yarris,  June, 
p.  10. 

High  Erosion  After  Soybeans. 
Aug.,  p.  1 1 . 

Ozone  Pollution  Affects  Crop 
Yields.  Donald  Comis,  Oct., 

p.  10. 

Safe  Disposal  System  for 
Pesticides  (Iowa).  Gene 
Hettel,  Aug.,  p.  10. 

SCS  Identifies  Priority  Conser¬ 
vation  Research  Needs.  April, 
p.  4. 

Small  Farms  Can  Be  Successful 
(Vt.).  Nov.,  p.  4. 

Soil  Compaction  May  Cause  a 
Problem  With  Conservation 
Tillage.  Aug.,  p.  1 1 . 

Soil  Compaction  May  Some¬ 
times  Help  (Idaho).  Lynn 
Yarris,  June,  p.  10. 

Soil  Erosion  Researchers  Dedi¬ 
cate  New  Lab  (Ind.).  April, 
p.  4. 

Straw  Reduces  Furrow  Erosion 
(Calif.).  Lynn  Yarris,  May, 

p.  11. 

The  Acid  Test  for  Fish.  Jan., 

p.  11. 

The  Effect  of  Soil  Erosion  on 
Yields.  Aug.,  p.  10. 

Tracking  Down  Salt  (Calif.). 
Nancy  Garlitz,  Jan.,  p.  11. 

Safety  and  Health 

Organ  Donors  Provide  a  Living 
Legacy.  Donald  Comis,  Sept., 

p.  8. 

People  Saving  People.  Donald 
Comis,  Sept.,  p.  8. 

Soil(s) 

Call  It  Dirt  or  Soil,  Without  It 
We’d  Go  Hungry.  July,  p.  10. 
Check  for  Acidic  Layer  With  Re¬ 
duced  Tillage.  Aug.,  p.  10. 

Soil  Compaction  May  Cause  a 
Problem  With  Conservation 
Tillage.  Aug.,  p.  1 1 . 
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Moving? 

Send  present  mailing  label  and 
new  address  including  zip  code  to: 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Soil  Conservation  Service 
P.O.  Box  2890,  Room  0054-S 
Washington,  D.C.  20013 

Official  Business 

Penalty  for  private  use,  $300 
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Soil  Surveys 

Color  Coded  Soil  Survey  (N.H.). 
Dec.,  p.  8. 

Oklahoma  Holds  Soil  Survey 
Celebration.  F.  Dwain  Phillips, 
Aug.,  p.  4, 

SCS  in  Florida  Develops  Eco¬ 
logical  Descriptions.  Donald 
Comis.  May,  p.  5. 

Soil  Survey  Helps  a  City  Live 
With  Its  Soils  (Ariz  ).  Douglas 
Immekus,  July,  p.  1 1 . 

Soil  Surveys  Are  Not  Just  a 
Farm  Management  Tool.  July, 
p.  11. 

Surface  Mining 

Alabama  Completes  First  RAMP 
Project.  Morris  Gillespie, 

June,  p.  7, 

Eight  States  Receive  Mined 
Land  Reclamation  Funds. 

Jan.,  p,  9. 

Morris  Run  and  RAMP  Revisited 
(Pa.).  Frederick  Bubb,  Jan., 

p.  8. 

Two  SCS  Programs  Restore 
County  Park  (Pa.).  Wesley 
Gordon,  June,  p.  7. 

West  Virginia  Leads  the  Nation 
in  Use  of  Reclamation  Funds. 
George  Wise,  Jr.,  June,  p.  6. 

Training 

European  Environmental  Intern¬ 
ships  Available.  March,  p.  8. 

Grant  Funds  Project  to  Train 
Conservation  District  Directors 
(III.).  Dec.,  p.  10. 

Site  Assessment  Training  Cuts 
Costs  (Ark.).  Diane  Gelburd, 
Dec.,  p.  3. 

Waste  Management 

Controlling  Runoff  from  Small 
Feedlots  (Ohio).  May,  p.  11. 

Water  Quality 

Acid  Precipitation  Conference 
Set.  July,  p.  4. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Conservation  Tillage  Helps 
Prevent  Water  Pollution.  Aug., 
p.  2. 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Water — Keeping  It  Clean  and 
Conserving  It.  July.  p.  3. 


Idaho  Landowners  Eligible  for 
State  Cost-Sharing  Program. 
March,  p.  7. 

Maryland  Gets  New  Cost-Share 
Program.  Kathy  Gugulis,  Oct., 
p.  4. 

SCS  Water  Management  Team 
in  Texas  Helps  Farmers  Save 
Water.  Dale  Allen,  July,  p.  3. 

Water  Supply 

Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Targeting  SCS  Technical 
Assistance.  Jan.,  p.  2. 
Comments  From  the  SCS  Chief. 
Water — Keeping  It  Clean  and 
Conserving  It.  July,  p.  3. 
Earth’s  Rays  Give  Clue  to  Snow 
Cover,  Spring  Flooding. 
Donald  Comis,  Nov.,  p.  5. 

Now  the  Cows  Can  Drink 
(Oreg.).  Donald  Brackett  and 
Douglas  Bishop,  May,  p.  8. 
Ranchers  Revive  West  Rocky 
Creek  (Tex.).  Nancy  Garlitz, 
July,  p.  5. 

SCS  Commends  Idaho  Field 
Advisory  Committee.  Nancy 
Garlitz,  Dec.,  p.  4. 

SCS  Targets  Assistance  to  13 
Water-Short  and  Critically 
Eroding  Areas.  June,  p.  4. 
Snow  Pillows  Go  Underground 
(Wash.).  Michael  Price,  Oct., 

p.  11. 

Water  From  Rocks  (N.  Mex.). 
Wayne  Fjeseth  and  Mary  Lou 
Damoth,  April,  p.  6. 

Wetlands 

SCS  Tests  New  Wetlands 
Classifications.  May,  p.  4. 


New 

Publications 

Advances  in  Irrigation 

Edited  by  Daniel  Hillel 

This  302-page  book  is  the  first 
volume  in  a  new  serial  publica¬ 
tion  published  by  Academic 
Press.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  fo¬ 
rum  of  information  between  the 
highly  technical  journals  and  the 
very  general  textbooks  on 
irrigation. 

The  seven  chapters  include  in¬ 
formation  on  conjunctive  use  of 
rainfall  and  irrigation  in  semiarid 
regions;  irrigation  scheduling 
using  soil  moisture  measure¬ 
ments:  canopy  temperature  and 
crop  water  stress;  use  of  solute 
transport  models  to  estimate  salt 
balance  below  irrigated  crop¬ 
land:  level-basin  irrigation;  flow 
measurement  flumes;  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  practices,  and  potentiali¬ 
ties  of  trickle  irrigation.  Each 
chapter  is  written  by  an  expert  or 
team  of  experts  in  that  particular 
field. 

Many  graphs,  maps,  and  pho¬ 
tographs  are  used  to  illustrate 
the  authors'  information. 

This  book  is  available  for 
$37.50  from  Academic  Press, 
Inc.,  1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10003. 


Impacts  of  Emerging 
Agricultural  Trends  on 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat 

by  the  Board  on  Agriculture  and 
Renewable  Resources,  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Natural  Resources, 
National  Research  Council 

This  is  the  report  of  a  National 
Research  Council  committee’s 
study  for  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  and  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior’s  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  The  committee 
identifies  agricultural  trends  in 


Chapters  2  through  5,  and  ana¬ 
lyzes  the  effects  of  these  trends 
on  cropland  and  pastureland, 
forest,  rangeland,  lakes  and 
streams,  interior  wetlands,  and 
coastal  wetlands  and  estuaries, 
respectively,  in  Chapters  6 
through  11,  The  authors  list  re¬ 
search  needs  for  each  of  these 
habitats.  In  Chapter  5,  they  dis¬ 
cuss  trends  in  management 
practices  such  as  the  increased 
use  of  conservation  tillage  on 
cropland. 

This  report  is  available  for 
$12.95,  prepaid,  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  Press,  2101 
Constitution  Avenue  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20418.  Make 
check  or  money  order  payable  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  (Order  No.  32830.) 


Food — From  Farm 
to  Table 

by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture 

This  416-page  book,  the  1982 
Yearbook  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
tains  marketing  information  for 
farmers  and  buying  information 
for  consumers. 

The  theme  of  getting  more  for 
one’s  money  is  stressed  in  the 
book’s  three  major  sections: 
changing  economics  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  farm  marketing  in  a  new 
environment,  and  food 
buying— making  decisions. 

The  hardbook  has  32  pages  of 
color  photos,  and  over  90  black 
and  white  photos.  There  are  44 
chapters,  many  of  a  "how-to-do- 
it”  nature  for  farmers  and 
consumers. 

A  copy  of  the  book  may  be 
purchased  by  sending  a  check  or 
money  order  for  $12  to  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  20402. 
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